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In Memoriam Frank Sinatra 


So. Farewell 
Then. Frank 
Sinatra. 


In your 

Song, 

New York, New 
York, you said you wanted 
To be 


Top of the List 
And 
King of the Hill. 


Perhaps you weren’t 

Aware that 

These positions had already 
Been filled. 


By Ben Nevis 
And Hamish Brown 
Respectively. 


E.J. Thribb (284) 
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"It was a country upbringing, 
walking round over fields and 
dogs and that kind of stuff” — 
Andrew Motion on the death of 
his mother, Desert Island Discs, 
27/3/98. Walking over dogs sounds 
a good idea, if a little awkward 
with certain breeds. 


Check local press for confirma- 
tion of whether Blair Atholl is 
to be renamed New Atholl to mark 
the recent first anniversary of 
the Labour government. What does 
seem certain is that the nearby 
Old Blair is to be abolished. 


Not content with four pages of 
footballing fodder elsewhere in 
this issue, it should also be 
noted that Faulconbridge, who 
came on to score a late equaliser 
for Dunfermline against Celtic, 
isa rare single-word 13:13. Only 
catastrophes for Rangers else- 
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TAC/ [TAC homepage] 


http://www.gla.ac.uk/Subject/Hill/ 
[Blanco’s Mountain Centre] 


where prevented this from being doubly 
unlucky for the hoop-wearers. 


Paul Caban writes: 

I was having a trawl round James 
Thin’s, as you do, thinking about 
replacing my 0815. This currently has 
a hole where Stac Pollaidh should be, 
thanks to a combination of west coast 
weather and a particularly ineffective 
map bag. Anyway, I found said map on 
the shelves, and it still has that 
1950s photo of Lochinver on the front, 
complete with collector’s item cars. 
Is this the most out-of-date cover 
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From all Nevisport and Tiso, plus: 
West a bit: 

John Smith, University Ave 

Outside Now, 310 Byres Rd 

Outdoor Survival Shop, |56 Buchanan St 
Scotia Bar, | 14 Stockwell St, all Glasgow 
Summits, 36 Moss St, Paisley, and 

30 Gateside St, Hamilton 

East a bit: 

James Thin, 57 George St 

New Heights, |34 Lothian Rd 
Outdoor Trading Co, 130 Rose St, 

all Edinburgh 

Falkirk: Challenge Sports, 25 Bank St 
Stirling: New Heights, | 6 Friars St 

Perth: James Thin, |76 High St 
Dunfermline: Summits, 5 Bridge St 
Peebles: Out and About, 2 Elcho St Brae 
Republican Deeside: Braemar Nordic Ski 
Centre, Invercauld Rd, Braemar 
Lochnagar Leisure, Station Sq, Ballater 
Marshalls, |86 George St, Aberdeen 

Up a bit: 

Paper Shop, Kingussie 

James Thin, 29 Union St, Inverness 
Clive Rowland Mtn Sports, 9/| | Bridge 
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Ellis Brigham, Belford Rd, Fort William 
Munros, |4 Bank St, Aberfeldy, and 

Unit 2, Atholl Rd, Pitlochry 

Clachaig Inn, Glen Coe 

Green Welly Shop, Tyndrum 

Down a bit: 

Freetime, |-2 Market St, Carlisle 
Needle Sports, 56 Main St, Keswick 
LD Mountain Centre, 34 Dean St, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne 

Sportspages, Caxton Walk, 94-96 
Charing Cross Rd, London 

Cotswold Camping, 6A Oxford Rd, 
Manchester 

Hunting Raven, |9 Cheap St, Frome 
WBA minus Bromwich: 

Climber and Rambler, 

Pont Y Pair, Betws-Y-Coed 
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photo on anOS map, or is there amore 
remote part of the UK that the OS 
hasn’t looked at recently? 

At the end of a bagging trip to the 
Furths of Ireland two years ago, my 
compleating partner and I spent two 
days being geological and botanical 
in The Burren. We spent a fair while 
trying to work out where the cover 
photo was. I’mcompetent enough with 
INaps, but there was no way I could 
find anywhere the map seemed tomatch 
the topography. Eventually, a local 
tourist office told us the photo was 
part of the next map across... 


Throughout its history, TAC has maintained close links with the beautiful game, most recently via the idea, first 
propounded in TAC33, that teams playing in high or spectacular locations tend to succeed over (and above) teams 
playing amid low drabnesses. Sadly, this theory of flatlands versus rock faces is falling flat on its face: recent 
Highland League results include mighty Fort William losing 17-0 and 13-0 to summitless Peterhead and Cove Rangers 
respectively. Newtown 11 Cemaes Bay 1, from the League of Wales, is less clear: Cemaes play on the rustic rather 
than rugged Synonym Island, whilst Newtownian wingers fizz along the touchlines in a mildly lumpy part of Powys. 

This needs clearing up once and for all, and where better than on the world stage? So, with the much-hyped Coupe 
du Monde upon us, TAC subjects the eight first-round groups to rigorous expert analysis not in terms of skill or 
strength or jinkiness or hacking ability, but by comparing the respective heights of the countries concerned. Each 
group is previewed and its qualifiers predicted, with the hill-names given being those of highest points as listed 
in Grant Hutchison’s TACit booklet World Tops and Bottoms. Trends include Argentina, reasonably enough, emerging 
as favourites, whilst the Americas generally look likely to do well in Europe (although Brazil — along with the Azzurri 
— only come mid-table). The fabled “total football’ nations have few points in their favour; Scotland, as ever, have 
done well just to qualify; and England still seem a kick in the face away from being a genuinely good team. 

The sum of each group of high points gives an indication of relative strength; Group B would appear to be the one 
to watch. Whether or not countries are landlocked is also noted, along with low points (in some cases pathetically 
below sea level). The precise location of the Group of Death is unclear, but seems to be either B or F. One remarkable 
fact is that Scotland’s group (A) is only 126m higher than England’s group (G): a local Derby! So the only thing 
maintaining Scotland as favourites to beat any of Romania, Colombia, Tunisia, or of course England, is the previously 
unsung 126m hill of Aisgerbheinn on South Uist. Forget Braveheart and all that sword-wielding shite; put down the 
crossbows and look to the crossbars; NF754236 on OS22 is where the true spirit of the nation currently resides. 


Groups by totalheight: Pre-tournament favourites: _ Dark horses: ___Minnows of world football: 
19538m B Argentina 6959m Morocco 4165m Denmark 
17416m F _ Chile 6893m Cameroon 4100m | Netherlands 
14822m H USA 6194m Austria 3797m | Belgium ~ 
11559m Cc | Colombia 5800m Japan 3776m Paraguay 
10992m—séA Mexico 5610m Spain 3715m | England — 
10866m. G lran 5604m South Africa 3446m | Scotland. 
9859m D France 4807m Saudi Arabia 3133m | Tunisia 
8575m E Italy 4748m Brazil 3014m_ ——s Croatia 


By way of pre-match entertainment, Fife (as opposed to FIFA) President Grant Hutchison was invited to burst out 
from a multinational dance routine and explain why he'll not be tuning into the footballfest: 

No, look; really. It's not because | don’t know anything about football (although | don’t — apparently we have two 
football teams in Dundee, but | can’t quite keep straight which team plays where). And it’s not because | think football 
is a silly preoccupation for grown-ups (although | do — it’s just tribal warfare without the cannibal feasts, as far as I’m 
concerned). No, it’s because I’m actually afraid of football. I’m a podospherophobic. This started at the age of six, 
when the wee bully-boys in my class took up the hobby of accosting the asthenic intellectuals at fist-point. “What 
team d’you support?” they would growl, and we would have to guess what team they supported, on pain of ... well, 
pain. | developed the notion that | could escape this dilemma by espousing some foreign team — some team so alien 
that it was entirely outwith the emotional ambit of my aspiring assailants. They wouldn’t be able to decide, on the fly, 
whether this was a Good Team or a Bad Team, and so would (maybe, possibly, perhaps) just leave me alone. 
Unfortunately, the team | chose, in my ignorance of football and the world in general, was (and | cringe to say it, even 
now) — Vatican City. Well. If | tell you that the primary school | attended had a name which included neither the 
word “Mary” nor “Saint”, | think you may just be able to guess the outcome. I’m a podospherophobic. 


@\® O\"6 \r"'6 \."® \"O\ O'S 
Brazil 3014m 


Pico da Neblina (all coastal, including Morocco with a low point of -55m) 


Scotland 1344m Ben Nevis 
Morocco 4165m Jebel Toubkal Preview — Perkin Warbeck 
Norway 2469m Galdhgppigen 


“You say Morocco, that makes me smile/| haven't seen Morocco in a long long while” 

This confession of course stems not from Craig Brown, who will have a two-inch dossier on the Sons of the Atlas 
Mountains, nor from brother Hamish, whom Craig will probably have to consult for up-to-date form, but from their joint 
namesake, Jackson. It’s not clear from his string of albums whether Jackson has scaled Ben Nevis or Jebel Toubkal, 
Morocco’s highest peak, far less Norway’s Galdhgppigen. He did of course also sing “...of the wars that are fought 
in places / where we can’t even say their names”, which could well be the football commentators’ motto. 

What is clear from any reading of the tables is that the Scots will be required to perform the plucky wee bantams act 
yet again in view of the quite staggering 1125m gap between us and Norway, increasing to the 1670m deficit with 
Brazil and 2821m with Hamish’s boys. And the Brazilians have Jesus on the top of theirs, which can’t do any harm. 
With stats like these, it’s hard even to predict the usual honourable departure by goal difference. 

The average Scotland fan’s interest in any tournament is inextricably linked to the fate of our southern neighbours, 
so suffice to say some comfort can be gained from the datum — Colombia, 5800m, Pico Cristébal Colén. 
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Italy 4748m Monte Bianco'diCourmayeur —_(ai/ coastal, bar Austria with a low point of 115m) 


Chile 6893m Nevado Ojos del Salado 
Cameroon 4100m Mount Cameroon Preview — Frank Sinatra (via medium) 
Austria 3797m Grossglockner 


Me and the Rat Pack been discussing this Coppa Mondiale down the Copacabana. Call me biased, but | come to the 
conclusion that Iddly will win the group and the tournament. Or else. 

Chile’s mountains are bigger, granted, but Chile ain't even a real country — it’s just the name of some sorta ass- 
burning meat STOO. 

Cameroon — | hear they got a guy called Roger Mia. Any sonofabitch try that with my wife, he soon sleeps with the 
fishes. 

Austria — | played there once. What the hell do they know about the World Cup? Sheep, maybe; kangaroos, maybe: 
soccer, no way. 


@. ® @ @ 2) @® & @ © 
Group C : ae 
France 4807m Mont Blanc (all coastal, including Denmark with a low point -7m) 
South Africa 3446m eNjesuthi 
Saudi Arabia 3133M Jabal Sawda’ Preview was Andy Alvarez 
Denmark 173m Yding Skovhgj 


Host nations frequently win the World Cup, and France are equipped to do well this time, with Zinedine Zidane as their 
ZZ Top; but it’s hard to see them reaching the absolute heights. The old certainties have changed: as a boy, | would 
read in World of Wonder that Mont Blanc was the Roof of Europe. Not any more: Elbrus has elbowed it out. For all its 
likely dominance of Group C, France would be wise to call on colonial help come the knockout stages: the Martinique 
high point may only reach 1397m, but is propitiously named Montagne Pelée. One colony to which the French are 
unlikely to turn for inspiration is Futuna Island, with its 760m summit Mount Puke, long labelled by the media as 
“le Gazza Frangais”. 

Bringing in outsiders can work both ways however: should France try any tricks, chances are the otherwise dismal 
Denmark will feel free to rope in Greenland’s 3700m Gunnbjern Field, multiply their chances twenty-one-fold, and so 
leapfrog all bar the French. 

South Africa and Saudi Arabia will both essay strong attempts. South Africa indulge in all manner of laddish Bantu 
(although thankfully without the Mandela United contingent this time); yet, despite drafting in Alan Durban as their new 
manager, chances are they'll still be a bit of a Boer. Saudi Arabia — something of a footballing Mecca — likewise nurse 
high hopes, but will most likely get the chop and lose hands down eventually. Like Scotland before them (eg Alan 
Rough, Ally McCoist), many of their most stylish players’ names begin Al-; but, overall, the mountain looks unlikely 
to come to Mohammed, not this time at least. The Saudis may have a Brazilian coach and some silky skills, but fitness 
will surely desert them in the final Qatar, and they'll throw in the towel. 


& ® @ @ 52) ® & @ i) 
Group D 
Spain 3715m Pico de Teide (all coastal, bar Paraguay with a low point of 46m) 
Nigeria 2419m Chappal Waddi 
Paraguay 800m Unnamed Preview — Stuart Benn 


Bulgaria 2925m Musala vrh 


Fancy that, the highest hill in Spain is on the Canaries and not amongst the mighty Pyrenees or Sierra Nevada. At least 
it gives the islands a better claim to fame than being home to naff seventies duo Baccara (“Yes sir | can boogie’). 
Otherwise it’s sun, sea, sand, sangria and ... er, canaries. For the hill/skill correlation to hold true, you would guess that 
the local team (no, not Norwich City, Tenerife) would be one of Spain’s greats. Alas, they’re not. But wait, they play at 
sea level and not on the slopes of Pico de Teide (now that would be a laval playing field!), and the Spanish (as opposed 
to Catalan or Basque) giants are from Madrid, one of the highest capital cities of Europe. It’s still looking good. 
Speaking of canaries, that’s something else the Canaries are good for — they host seven of Spain’s eight endemic bird 
species, including the eponymous songster itself. Maybe this is worthy of further consideration as another good 
measure of footballing ability: Brazil has one of the highest rates of endemism in the world. On these grounds Spain 
are odds-on favourites — the other countries in the group can’t rustle up a single endemic between them. 

The bird theme continues — Nigeria’s former high point (until Chappal Waddi was found to be higher) was Mount 
Vogel, with vogel being German for bird. The bird/hill/football connection would have been wonderfully complete had 
Indonesia qualified, as there are the Vogelkop Mountains on Irian Jaya (themselves home to many endemic birds). But 
Indonesia didn’t qualify — they must have been busy doing something else. Oddly, group-mates Bulgaria also boast a 
deposed peak, but on ideological rather than altitudinal grounds: once proud Stalin Peak has been renamed Musala vrh. 
If you have difficulty pronouncing this, go to the pub, get ten pints and a few Drambuies down you, and then go on for 
an Indian: your order will sound pretty close to the mark. Actually, their qualifying group went pretty much to form with 
only mighty Russia underperforming — Bulgaria seeing off the topographical minnows of Cyprus, Luxembourg, and low 
point supremos Israel (although they were probably too busy rehearsing for the Eurovision Song Contest). 
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Paraguay have absolutely no chance. For a country that would be Europe’s fourth largest (what a ridiculous statistic — 
it isn’t, never has been, nor is ever likely to be, part of Europe) to have a high point lower than The Sow of Atholl and then 
to not even bother naming it strikes me as having a pretty poor attitude (or should that be altitude?) This is maybe to be 
expected — their last outing over the course (in 1986) ended with a pusillanimous 3-0 loss against England. 

Spain's mantle of overwhelming group favourites on hill grounds is mirrored in their latest FIFA rankings. Unfortu- 
nately, it begins to break down a bit beyond that, with Paraguay fighting well above their weight and Bulgaria and Nigeria 
well down. Incredibly, Nigeria are the lowest ranked team in this World Cup — even Scotland are twenty-five places 
better off! If these rankings are correct, Nigeria must be a real pile of pants and will be on the plane home faster than we 
can say “Disaster for Scotland”. 

Prediction. Peak performers Spain and Bulgaria to go through, with Bulgaria going all the way to the final where they 
will meet ... England. Why? Well, if you add the heights of Musala vrh and Scafell Pike in metres, and then convert 
them to feet using the oh so close multiplier of 3.27902, you get 12798, the date of the final. 


@ ® °@ @ & ® @ @ *) 
rictieriands: 321m Vaalserberg “all coastal, including exico 0 and Netherlands with 
Belgium 694m Signal de Botrange low points of -8m and -7m) 

South Korea 1950m Halla-san 
Mexico 5610m Volcan Citlaltépeti Preview — Paul Hesp 


As a geographer, | have always considered the terms “country” and “nation” too crude to be of much use. A real mess 
results when you try using both concepts simultaneously, as illustrated by the attempt to formulate a country high 
point / national soccer team score theory in TAC33. The concepts and their links need to be refined, taking account of the 
dynamics of history and relative heights. If Denali in Alaska is the highest US peak, then you can argue that until 1962 
the highest point in the Kingdom of the Netherlands was Carstenz Top (now Puncak Jaya, 5030m). Against this, the 
more traditional argument is that since the Belgian Secession the highest point has been Vaalserberg (321m). Korea 
was also split into unequally high parts. Another thing about the Netherlands: the country has swapped a lot of water for 
land through reclamation, lowering the elevation/land surface ratio (ie enhancing the country’s soccer field potential by 
making it relatively more level). At the start of the soccer age, Mexico’s topography was modified as well, by Yankee 
imperialism. The effect of all this on soccer scores has never been properly researched, and until this has been done, 
the relationship as such remains a purely hypothetical one. 

Now the human factor. Dutch national teams — not counting foreigners, as this would severely complicate the exer- 
cise — have included men from below sea level (Cruyff!), and men from PSV Eindhoven’s highlands. Yet PSV is in many 
respects closer to Flemish ... er ... Belgian Lommel than to Ajax. Mexico and South Korea are both similar and different: 
the native people are linked via the former Bering Strait Land Bridge; but while Mexico is more mountainous, it is 
theoretically possible that its team is predominantly drawn from beachball players while Korea’s players may all come 
from mountain farms. Again, the different impacts on scoring patterns have not been studied. The one thing we can be 
sure of is a level playing field. This is the same for all of the teams, so let’s build our forecasts on that. The main variable 
then becomes the quality of each team. About which | haven't a clue. 


@ ® @ @ ® ® @ @ *) 
Group F. nn vane nn — - sree 
Germany 2962m Zugspitze (all coastal, including Iran and Germany with 
USA 6194m Denali low points of -28m and -2m) 
Yugoslavia 2656m Daravica 


Iran 5604m Qolleh-ye Damavand Preview — Gordon Smith 


Purely in terms of altitude, the giants of the group are the USA 
(Denali aka Mt McKinley, 6194m) and arch-enemy Iran (Damavand, 
5604m); the dwarves Germany (Zugspitze, 2962m) and Yugoslavia 
(possibly Daravica, 2656m, but see below). Size isn’t everything, 
however, and | would expect these ties to be driven by cultural and i 
political enmity (Americans v Muslims v Serbs v Germans) rather 

than mountain mightiness. Nevertheless it is interesting to note Bin @.. Failure. programmed out... 

how each of these peaks suggests a national characteristic. 

Zugspitze has a cableway up to the very summit, and an hotel just below it, reflecting the huge effort the Germans 
put into preparation and organisation; failure is thus programmed out. The USA displays its political correctness by 
pretending that its biggest hill was never really named after a white, middle-aged, middle-class male President: they are 
in Denial about Denali. Iran’s highest point is a volcano. 

Even more interesting is the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. It lost its original high point (Triglav, 2864m) and all the 
other Julian Alps through civil war (see TAC13). Its next big top was Korab (2754m), which promptly seceded from FRY 
along with the rest of Macedonia. The present highest peak is Daravica, in Kosovo. Now, as with Norman Tebbit’s cricket 
test, | would suggest that a mountain only truly belongs to a nation if the people who live on or around that mountain 
support the national football team: otherwise England could claim Ben Nevis as its high point. On this criterion, Daravica 
will belong to Iran for the duration of the World Cup. So all this stir in FRY means its World Cup high point is probably 
Durmitor (2522m), which isn’t even in Serbia: like a limestone Lekovic, it towers above the fields of Montenegro. 

| predict the following results: 5 


FRY 0-1 Iran Traditional first game upset: Iran pan FRY 

Germany 2-0 USA Revenge extracted at last for Hogan’s Heroes 

Germany 1-1 FRY Like Tito, they couldn't afford to lose two legs 

USA 1-1 Iran Iran contra The Great Stan (as The Guardian once typo-ed) 
USA 1-4 FRY Lekovic typically saves penalty and lets in 0.g. from pass-back 


Which leaves the final game, between the only two countries in the group that don’t have a score to settle with each 
other. Accordingly, | predict a repeat of Germany's infamous 1982 Anschluss with Austria: 


Germany 0-0 Iran 
Both go through to the next round. Germany plays Holland, whose high point, tumescent with the support of outraged 
Serbs, temporarily leaps from 321m to 2522m. 


\6 @\"@ "6 \® @\/@ S 
Romania 2544m Varful Moldoveanu (all coastal, including Tunisia and England with low 
Colombia 5800m Pico Cristébal Colén points of -17m and -3m) 
England 978m Scafell Pike 
Tunisia 1544m Jebel ash-Sha‘nabi Preview — Alan Blanco 


Their initials spell CERT, but none of these teams has any chance of coming out on top. Colombia might seem to have 
a big advantage over the rest of the group, but the team starts off under a cloud and it’s hard to tell if they're going in the 
right direction. There is too much infighting, and no-one has been near Cristobal Colon for four years, ever since an 
unknown agent shot dead an innocent back marker for turning a corner in the wrong direction. We should see an 
enhanced performance this year, but lack of coordination will ensure failure to match over-stimulated expectation. The 
antics of the eccentric keeper may well be entertaining, but a strong attack will surely find holes in his defence. 

England are one of three rank outsiders, along with Denmark, whose hopes are about as high as Dundee Law, and 
Paraguay, who made a strategic error by failing to name their captain. In contrast England are saddled with the leadership 
of an over-exposed wet fish suffering from too many boots in the wrong place. England's horizons are the lowest of all, 
ranked only third in their own country, behind even hapless Wales, who train to reach the top in summer but stop running 
altogether during winter. At least they have a platform to start from, but neither will become a top country without a 
country top. England will surely get flattened this summer, but it might be hard to tell, as there will be lots of fuss made 
about their minor highs and lows. 

Romania look promising on paper, with bags of quality in several areas, but there are crucial gaps where continuity is 
lacking, and their biggest names fail to connect. Captain Moldoveanu has hit the target twenty-five times from forty-four 
starts, and will be varful as usual, but likely to be left isolated and unable to mount keen pressure on the big groups. 
Romania will probably be entertaining, but will ultimately lack the range and depth to compete at the highest level. 

Tunisia have similar problems. Jebel ash-Sha‘nabi is the most impressive name and difficult to tackle, but liable to fall 
victim to a sustained assault. The country fails to attract any international talent, which usually ends up in nearby 
Morocco, where the standard is much higher. A visit from England may sound attractive but is likely to prove pointless, 
and Tunisia seem certain to finish with the lowest point in the group. Once the defence is breached the floodgates may 
open, and they'll need to dig deep to maintain their bottom place. 


S ® @ @ & ® & @ i) 
Group H — 
Argentina 6959m Cerro Aconcagua (all coastal, including Argentina and Japan with low 
Japan 3776M Fuji-san points of -42m and -4m) 
Jamaica 2256m Blue Mountain Peak 
Croatia 1831m Dinara Preview — Tessa Carroll 


So. I’ve got EA and Frasier on tape and my feet up for an evening’s TV indulgence. And then the phone rings. It’s the 
Editor: do | fancy writing a short piece for TAC on Group H of the World Cup? He's clearly forgotten that | know nothing 
about football and care even less; either that or he’s desperate. No, no, he says, it doesn’t really have to be about 
football, it's more about hills and his great theory that countries with big mountains are better at football than flat ones. 
| remind him that | don’t know that much about hills either, and | certainly don’t share his fascination with numbers. But, 
he says, Group H includes Japan, and that’s something you do know about. Ah. This | can’t deny. But — last attempt at 
evasion — so does that TAC first-team stalwart, Val Hamilton. But no, she too pleads complete ignorance of the baleful 
game, and deadline-pressed editorial ears are deaf to further demurring. | am immediately bombarded with “Highest 
points: Argentina: Cerro Aconcagua 6959m, Japan: Mount Fuji 3776m, Jamaica: Blue Mountain Peak 2256m, Croatia: 
Dinara 1831m. But it doesn’t have to be about hills, you could link them 
all with food. Or birds. Or religion — remember Maradona, hand of God?” 
So, here’s word association football for Group H. Argentina hoping for repeat 
showing of hand of God ... Japan praying for Divine Wind (kami kaze) to 
blow away opponents as it did the invading Mongols in thirteen-whateveritwas 
... Mongols invading by sea ... sea ... mountains ... ah ... Rasta homeland’s 
Ras Dashen Terara (4620m) gives Jamaica a better chance against don’t 
cry for me Argentina ... No woman no cry ... Reggae, ska, Croatian name 
for Croatia is Hrvatska. Done it!! 

“Predictions?” says the Editor. Honestly; England gets some faith-healer 
and suddenly the Editor decides TAC needs a Mystic Meg. 
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Let’s start with some good news for once: Richard Webb reports having recently climbed Swinside, the decidedly nice and 
deciduously wooded 244m Marilyn on the west side of Derwent Water. Swinside was for many years a bit of a no-go area, with 
local landowners putting up various discouraging signs and fences, although this was always bluff and bluster in real terms. 
But now Richard reports the Keep Out signs having gone. As he says, it’s nice to see a litter clean-up. 


Sadly the same can’t be said elsewhere, particularly — astonishingly — on Tinto. For one of the most popular of hills to 
suddenly have signs and restrictions slapped on its flanks is both startling and disturbing. Your Ed used to climb Tinto regularly, 
but hadn’t done so for a couple of years until a friend’s 500th Marilyn jaunt back in December. The plan was a standard, 
traditional one: up the main drag from Fallburn, then down the more green and wooded eastern side over Scaut Hill and Wee Hill, 
to reach the A72/A73 road split for a mile of roadwandering back. This we did, except for being given pause for annoyance high 
on the hill, where a Keep Out sign lurked a couple of minutes along the eastern path/track. (This was doubly annoying: if 
landowners are going to put up a sign, at least they should have the sense and courtesy to put it at the turnoff rather than part- 
way down the ridge.) The sign was ignored of course, and no actual hostility was encountered, but getting off the hill on to the 
road at the bottom was made difficult by a far from friendly high fence. There had been another sign, also east of the Fallburn 
path, much lower down and earlier on, plus an unsightly corridor of fences across the initial moor. Most likely some cocky new 
landowner has bought the eastern side of the hill and thinks this means they own the place. 

ae. This was reinforced by news from Paul Prescott, who had a similar 
experience in April. He saw no sign on the eastern ridge, but met a bloke in 
a Land Rover who warned him off with words about grouse disturbance. 
Not that Land Rovers disturb grouse of course; how long before some 
landownership research unit suggests that grouse actually thrive on the 
fumes and exhaust kicked out by fat-and-lazy client laden 4x4s? 

There’s also word that local villagers from Symington, at the foot of 
Tinto’s east ridge, are suddenly having to struggle to retain an obvious and 
long-established hill-route. What’s happening here? Are we slipping back 
into some dark age? What with Knoydart being sold commercially yet 
again, and with mutterings and murmurings of fresh problems at Mar, the 
bright new future promised by the shiny new government seems to have 
by-passed the Scottish hill-lands. Not that anything else was ever likely, 
of course: the new boss met the old boss long ago. 


The Mar worry concerns the attitude and approach of the NTS to managing their latest large land acquisition. Few cries of 
acclaim and applause greeted this purchase, as would have happened had, say, the JMT or RSPB taken over: there were always 
thought too many men in suits around, too many nods-and-handshakes behind the scenes. Estate factors were too much of a 
factor. Maybe, long term, things will work well, but there currently seems to be a stroppiness and arrogance which risks alienating 
ordinary, conscientious hillgoers. This mainly concerns the signs which have sprung up at the start of Cairngorms approach 
tracks, such as that to Derry Lodge. The stated intention is to ban cycling up the glens at some unspecified future date, as part 
of an NTS access policy based on the long walk-in. The long walk-in is fine in theory, but the tone of the statements, and their 
positioning, is highly questionable, such that more complaints and comments have come in to TAC about this than re any other 
subject in the past months. Most walkers are well aware of the problems revolving around cycling on damage-susceptible paths, 
and many would happily see a ban enforced there. But the southern Cairngorm tracks are never going to be damaged by bicycles, 
so the argument doesn’t apply. (As one of the complainers, John Pulford, notes, such a ban would raise the parallel question of 
whether cross-country skis could be used when there is snow cover in the glens: it’s the same basic principle, surely?) 

Ifthe NTS wish to stop cyclists continuing up the Derry path (or through the Lairig, with its long tradition of cycle-crossings), 
then they need to find a better way than by assuming stupidity. This seems especially pertinent when, on most Sunday 
afternoons, another of those fume-belching vehicles, specifically designed to negate the long walk in, can be seen drawing 
up at Derry Lodge and disgorging the so-called “Laird of Braemar”, Bill Marshall, and his wife and dogs. This has been going 
on for many a year, and, whilst no-one wishes to deny anyone their innocent picnicking pleasure, the word is that Marshall 
retains his gate key via a cosy arrangement with the NTS. All of which is already evident to the sign-threatened cyclists 
who politely pull over to let the Land Rover jolt by. 


shopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshop 
No copies now remain at TACit HQ of the first TACit Table, Alan Dawson’s The Grahams and the New Donalds, 
so we're unable to supply this directly. The distributors Cordee (3a De Montfort St, Leicester, LE1 7HD, 0116- 
254-3579) still had 24 copies as of the end of April, whilst a few remain in shops. A second edition is likely either 
later this year or early next. All other TACit books/booklets remain in stock: World Tops and Bottoms — High and 
low points of countries and dependencies, Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.40 inc. p&p); The Murdos (Scottish 3000ft 
hills), Alan Dawson, £1.70 (£1.95); The Hewitts and Marilyns of Ireland, ED Clements, £3.70 (£4.20): Irish Hewitts 
(Hills of England, Wales and Ireland over Two Thousand feet), and Irish Marilyns (hills with 150m drop); The Hewitts 
and Marilyns of Wales, and The Hewitts and Marilyns of England, Alan Dawson, £2 each (£2.40). These last three 
Tables are available together for £8 inc p&p. Special reductions: Munro’s Fables, Grant Hutchison / Chris Tyler, 
£5 (£5.50); Walking the Watershed, Dave Hewitt, £6.50 (£7.50). All these seven TACit publications, and a six- TAC 
sub, only £26 inc p&p. Also: Dawson’s The Relative Hills of Britain, inc April 1998 update, £8 inc p&p. T-shirts: 
TAC33 cover in nice green border, XL, L, M, £12 each or £16 with a sub. A few Skye Bridge shirts remain (6 XL, 
2 L): £9 or £12 with a sub. TAC sub: £6. For subs/shirts, cheques to The Angry Corrie. For books, please make 
it TACit Press. Usual address. 7 
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I CAN REMEMBER going on 
holiday to Ardnamurchan when I 
was nine. Having trouble with my 
pronunciation only added to the 
feeling of having travelled an 
unutterably long way, to a distantly 
windy, rocky landscape where 
people spoke funny in the Spar. 
The journey was a true epic, in the 
way that a journey will always be 
when made in the back of a tiny 
green Bedford van with the spare 
tyre and two younger sisters as 
company. After hours of treeless 
hillside, we alighted in the baroque 
blackness and mist of Glen Coe, 
suitably embellished by Dad’s 
stories about the hairy murderers of 
yore. Taking the Corran ferry 
really did represent the transition 
to a different world. Much later, 
halfway along the peninsula on 
some impossible single-track 
convolution, a small, queasy voice 
demanded to colourfully ornament 
the road. Much to our chagrin, it 
had washed away a week later. 

I mention this to illustrate how we acquire the misguided 
belief that Scotland is a big country. It’s not, but to 
travel, especially around the infinite jagginess of the west 
coast, will often feel like a frustratingly indirect effort. 
To stand on top of Ben Chonzie, Ben Lawers can appear 
disarmingly close — but Loch Tay can only be reached 
from Strathearn by negotiating a snaking highway, 
mortally awash with bug-eyed, criminally insane 
caravanners. To my mind, the definite case of near- 
distance misperception surrounds the Isle of Jura. It’s 
possible to drive eight hundred miles across Texas in a 
day, so what do the seventy miles which separate 
Glasgow and Jura represent when it takes longer to 
cover them? Is Jura’s isolation diminished because of 
a perception regarding transportation rather than sheer 
physical remoteness? 

Without employing tired distillery guidebookisms about 
eagles and heather, Jura, it must be said, possesses an 
atmospheric peace of a very distinct quality. Obviously, 
by writing this, I’m betraying the island’s singular assets, 
but a few years back somebody reported to TGO, so I feel 
the damage has been done. Furthermore, I experienced 
Jura long before any post-Munro disillusion caused by 
unseemly Ben Lomond style sponsored walks. I think my 
selfishness may be unwarranted given the effort required 
to experience the island, but I believe the effort will be well 
rewarded. 

There’s more to Jura than its Paps — deep down, 
you knew it was true, but had always been taken in by 
touristy pamphlets and The Sunday Post to believe 
otherwise. Anyone who goes to Jura for the Paps alone 
will be disappointed. The famous hills are an undoubted 
aberration in the Hebridean notion of esoteric, low- 
altitude mountains-in-miniature. After three week-long, 
visits, I’ve never been near them; these are the curiously 
overrated hills, after all, which, every May, attract a plethora 
of malnourished, lycra-wearing midgets who weigh less 


than their trainers and who spend two days grimacing 
wordlessly and stumbling anti-socially. If they want to 
excise a pleasurable piece-and-fag-break from their day, 
and go a bit faster, very good, but don’t expect me to 
admire such asceticism. 

Because the journey to Jura is subject to the vicissitudes 
of the noble MacBrayne family, it is necessarily leisurely. 
It doesn’t matter how fast you drive to Kintyre, you’ ll still 
have to queue in an orderly fashion to be ordered around 
by some alcoholic jobsworth in an orange bib. There’s 
always one, like the guy on the Arran ferry who’ll make 
you wait with your bike on the car deck until every vehicle 
has gone, leaving behind a murderous noxious miasma. 
We reckoned he’d suffered at the hands of a bicycling 
playground protection racket, so apparent was the 
vengeance in the theatrical sneer he gave after ordering us 
to wait till Brodick’s supply of the Daily Record was driven 
off. I think the best arrangement is to drive in the after- 
noon or evening, absorbing the heightened aesthetic 
pleasure of a lower sun and longer shadows, and to 
meditate upon the clarity of Loch Fyne’s reflectivity with 
a fish supper in Inveraray. From there, it’s not far to the 
campsite in Rhu and a sound night’s sleep before taking, 
the steamer to Islay from Kennacraig, at 7am. I suggest that 
you take a seat beside an ancient denizen of the islands, 
returning from his first visit to the city, listen to his 
discourse about the history of human habitation on Islay, 
and generally prepare for the Hebridean milieu. 

After two-and-a-half hours, the ferry is being supported 
by the green-blue brine of Port Ellen, the embodiment of 
whitewashed, maritime, windswept islandness. A visit to 
your favourite Islay whisky’s home might be in order 
before reaching Port Askaig for the five-minute crossing 
to Jura, where you will experience the rarity that is 
the A-class single-track road. The bold red of the map 
suggests a sheltered, scenic sweep protected from the 
asperity of the west wind, but the reality is a quaint affair 


whose centre is frequently and conveniently shown by a 
narrow corridor of shimmery, waving grass. There’s nothing 
new to say of the only settlement, Craighouse: it is tiny, it 
features the popular West Highland Post Office / Spar combo, 
and the bobby deigns to pop over once a week. Nothing 
ever happens. Or ever seems to happen. I think the two 
hundred residents are employed by the world’s great 
criminals and despots to formulate some apocalyptic horror, 
so perfect is the disguise of such soporific smalltown 
sanctity. We’ ll see soon enough when the millennium turns. 

Northerly progress brings one closer to the mainland; it 
now feels as if all that should be visible is expansive blue 
ocean, interrupted, perhaps, by a barely perceivable outcrop 
on the hazy horizon. But no, it’s right there, the road you 
drove down yesterday. The perversity of such near-distance 
gives the island’s isolation a palpable feel, the fact that a tiny 
clan can keep their remoteness, keep it to themselves, and 
turn down the ease of a much shorter ferry connection. 

It doesn’t really matter where the start is — pass the great 
split of Loch Tarbert, make sure you have enough food for 
five days, and start walking west. The essence of your route 
on Jura is that it is a caprice, has infinite potential variation, 
and includes something aesthetically unique. The west coast 
is where all the gems lie. Weeks could be spent meandering, 
over the dozens of fabulously rough, rocky hills, but the 
constant beauty and variety of the coast is endlessly 
pleasing. It’s on the coast that the definitive Juran experi- 
ence is to be had; not just something full of sightseeing 
potential, but the very reason you left the tent behind. The 
cave. We’re not talking dank, greasy, constricted tunnels 
here, but massive, open, grand, airy arenas, every one 
perfectly carpeted in an ancient, spongy layer of goat 
dung. Stick a bivvy bag beneath your sleeping bag and 
you’re sorted. Doubts about the wholemeal colour are 
short-lived, but questions will be asked in the bar on the 
ferry home. 

The lack of paths, the maddening variety of tortuous 
terrain, and the chaos of the coast, will make progress 
surprisingly slow. All seems well, then you’ re forced up some 
nasty vegetated rock or round into the drink. The raised 
beaches can be particularly impressive — vast, bright, 
bouldery stretches high up the hillside, their edges strikingly 
sharp against the heather. The beaches, of the sandy variety, 


are eyewateringly beautiful. Perfect, broad exposures of pale 
sand, backed by a neat swathe of grass which gives way to 
a mixture of hillside and cliff, dotted with sweetly verdant 
waterfalls featuring the kind of plunge pool used in the Bounty 
commercial. 

I feel that Jura would benefit immeasurably from the 
introduction of wolves and bears and other creatures with 
claws and teeth. For a start, Scotland needs a place where 
these chaps can be seen at work, Jura hardly represents the 
populist honeypot, and, more importantly, the deer there need 
a proper predator in a big, way. They are quite unhappy with 
the pathological, paranoid mistrust displayed by their main- 
land brethren, and see fit to gawk insouciantly in herds of 
fifty as you wander by. I don’t know what kind of despicable 
wretch it takes to admit that a Jura deer is the only one you 
could be capable of shooting, when the stalk is only likely to 
involve thirty seconds of brisk marching from the Land Rover, 
the engine still running. The goats, though, know how to 
carry themselves and create some mystique, by always 
knowing where to appear for maximum visual impact. You’!1 
be walking along, checking the view, next time you look up, 
they’ve appeared. Immobile, portentously, seven of them 
stand arrayed about two hundred metres distant, watching. 
Big-horned beasts, primevally hairy, their coats reach to 
the ground and make a bizarre silhouette. (No, no, that’s 
The Grateful Dead — Ed.) But, really, Jura is no better than 
anywhere else in Britain in its lamentable lack of wildlife 
predisposed to the consumption, or even occasional 
intimidation, of humans. Even the island’s rare spiders aren’t 
the kind which steal your hairbrush. The ticks, however, 
should be honoured as the world’s most determinedly 
bloodthirsty, and they’re none too shy about where they 
make their inimical incursions. 

So, make the preposterous voyage and have your choice: a 
goat, adder, bird, and spider spotting extravaganza; a great 
sweep of the coast; an aimless shamble around the interior 
for the perfect bouldery outcrop; five days of food, drink, 
and philosophy on the best beach. Whatever, but make a 
route which is new, which will always be your own, which will 
never be repeated. And be sure, on your return, to offend 
and dazzle civilisation with the au naturel complexity of your 
eau-de-goat fragrance. 


Graeme Semple 


“There are two paths you can go by...” 


Lists. Lists of lists. Lists of lists of lists. Arguments about 
lists. Bragging about lists. Measurement by list. Trial by 
list. Ordeal by list. 

Freedom. The freedom to look at a map, pick out a line 
and travel it. To make a decision that is completely yours 
and carry it through. To create something new that exists 
only in the time taken to do it. To become part of a different 
landscape, to smell different smells, to feel different 
touches, to march to the beat of a different drum. 

Each gives a different sense of achievement. The first allows you to measure yourself against others, the second | 


is personal. The first allows you to brag in the pub, the second allows you a warm glow every time you remember 
the heightened sense of being alive you had during its execution. The first leads to congestion and erosion and 
access battles. The second leads towards harmony and understanding and mutual respect with the environment. «a 
The first is about conquest, the second is about love. The first is about the mentality of the man who allowed 
himself to be bound in chains, the second is about the independence of the man born free. The first is Oasis, the 
second is The Beatles. The first means you slog up dull tracks whatever the weather. The second means you & 
delight in fitting the day to the conditions. The first means you slavishly do what everyone else has done, the 2 
second means you seek out new obscurities and discover hidden and unsuspected charms. 


Where will you go today? 


Hugh Tooby 
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The Hewitts and Marilyns of Ireland — an update 


Clem Clements’ immensely detailed and pioneering TACit Table, The Hewitts and Marilyns of Ireland, was published in 
September 1997, following a gestation of several years. It was the first book to fully update Irish hill heights and locations 
using the new Discovery series of 1:50000 maps from the Irish Ordnance Survey, and has been well received by hill- 
tickers who bought it either as a standalone listing or as part of the ongoing series. Early sales have been steady rather 
than stunning, partly due to a dearth of reviews in the outdoor press. Only two magazines seem to have commented thus 
far: a perceptive and encouraging piece by Geoff Birtles in High, and a long, but snooty and pre-agenda-ed assessment by 
John Forsythe in Joss Lynam’s mouthpiece-mag, the Jrish Mountain Log. Nothing daunted, and even though it’s still well 
under a year since publication, TAC continues the TACit Tables policy of providing immediate update information as and 
when any significant changes come in. (See also Grant Hutchison’s World Tops and Bottoms update in TAC34.) The bulk 
of what follows will only be really meaningful to those with the book; but, with a goodly wodge of new maps recently 
published, there’s no point pretending things are exactly as they were. 

The update Table details hills where information is known to have 
changed in any way. The final column (Change) shows exactly which 
part of the original information is different, abbreviated as follows: H 
= height; N = name; M = map (where a previously unlisted sheet has 
been published); G = grid reference; D = drop (in metres). i indicates 
less easily categorised new information, found in the Notes beneath 
(eg recording those Gaelic names which appear on the map). Sections, 
eg 53B, remain those defined first time round, whilst ° after a name or 
c before a drop indicates an inexact estimate from contours (although 
many new drops result from previous approximations now firmed up). 

Two drop figures are given: differences in definition are endlessly debated (see the book for a full attempt), but Absolute 
Drop relates to descent before rising to any higher hill, whilst Relative Drop is descent before rising to a Marilyn, albeit 
possibly lower in height. Nine 1:50000 maps have recently been published: 36, 42, 43, 46, 59, 60, 61, 68, and 69. All 
Hewitts are now covered by modem maps, whilst only twelve Marilyns and one SubMarilyn still rely on old cartography. 

As with the original book, the update Table is in two parts. The first is devoted to Hewitts (Hills in England, Wales, 
and Ireland over Two Thousand feet). Irish Hewitts now total 212 (Mount Leinster East Top is the newcomer), but only 
three of the original 211 see any change. These three are also Irish Marilyns (hills with 150m drop), so should be 
replicated in the second list, but are omitted to avoid repetition. Marilyns rise by two, to 455; the newcomers, both Sect 
54B, are Cullenagh Mountain (formerly a SubMarilyn), and Cullahill Mountain. The listing ends with SubMarilyn data: 
the total drops from 43 to 41 (Cullenagh Mtn elevation, Dho Bran demotion). Hills are listed in the same order as before. 
Update information provided by Clem Clements with additional data from Tony Payne; thanks are due to both. Clem’s 
48pp book, beautifully illustrated by Chris Tyler, is available from TAC/TACit, price £3.70 (£4.20 inc p&p). 


Hewitts (3 changes, plus one new Hewitt) 


Sect Metres Feet Name Map Grid Ref Ab Drop Rel Drop Change 
53B 694 2277 Slievekimalta 59 R8&24667 606 (418) GDi 
54B 795 2608 Mount Leinster 68 S826525 725 (598) HGDi 
54B 654 2146 Mount Leinster East Top 68 S$844528 30 New Hewitt i 
54B 735 2411 Blackstairs Mountain 68 $810448 540 HD 
Marilyns (33 changes including the 3 Hewitt/Marilyns listed above, plus two new Marilyns) 
Sect Metres Feet Name Map Grid Ref Ab Drop Rel Drop Change 
43A 574 1883 Slieve Gullion 29,36 J024203 453 (420) HDi 
43A 308 1010 Croslieve 29,36,36A J002164 173 GDi 
43A 263 863 Tievecrom 29,36,36A J023153 165 HDi 
48A 457 1499 Tountinna 59 R736772 406 HGDi 
48B 288 945 Knockfeerina 65 R451361 180 GDi 
53A 528 1732 Seefin Mountain 73 = =R644180 383 (353) GD 
53A 465 1526 The Pinnacle 73) = R725252 313 NGDi 
53A 401 1316 Carrigeenamronety 73 + =R701160 226 D 
53A 355 1165 Ballyarthur Hill 73. =R789177 180 GD 
53B 543 1781 Mauherslieve 59 R873619 266 HGDi 
53B 489 1604 Knockaunderrig 59 R820697 216 NHGDi 
53B 480 1575 Devilsbit Mountain 59 $058744 346 (235) HGDi 
53B 467 1532 Cooneen Hill 59 R902680 182 Di 


53B 458 1503 Ballinveny Hill 59 $031732 212 HGD 


53B 433 1421 Knockanora 59 $010711 248 HGDi 
53B 403 1322 Ballincurra Hill 59 R924698 191 HDi 
54B 721 2365 Slievenamon 67 $297307 638 (576) D 
54B 515 1690 Brandon Hill 68 S697402 450 (364) HDi 
54B 365 1197 Coppanagh 68 $651434 214 HDi 
54B 349 1145 Killoshulan Hill 60 $332654 225 (187) NGDi 
54B 336 1102 Rossmore Hill 61 $668740 227 HGD 
54B 317 1040 Cullenagh Mountain 60 S498895 153 New Marilyn HGD 
54B 313 1027 Cullahill Mountain ° 60 $379710 161 New Marilyn 
55A 422 1384 Slieveboy ° 69 1022571 304 HGDi 
55A 382 1253 Pinnacle 61 S$885892 226 NGDi 
55A 315 1033 Gibbet Hill 68,69 S946591 212 HGD 
55A 232 761 Carrigroe Hill ° 69 1093497 194 HGDi 
56A 588 1929 Slieve Foye 29,36,36A J168119 c 524 (383) HGDi 
56A 508 1667 Black Mountain 29,36,36A J099157 302 HD 
556A 321 1053 Slievenaglogh ° 36,36A J139089 154 HD 
56A 251 823 Mount Oriel 36 N981832 177 HGD 
56B 276 906 Slieve na Calliagh 42 N586775 e172 HDi 
48Bsub 273 896 Corronoher 65 R409310 148 GD 
53Bsub 402 1319 Knockadigeen Hill 59 R935708 140 NHDi 
53Asub 278 912 Duntryleague Hill 73)» =~R781283 140 GD 


Dho Bran (Sect 54B) has dropped out of the SubMarilyns: OS68 gives a drop of <140m. However, two hills still only on %" maps 
may eventually qualify as SubMarilyns: both currently have estimated drops of 137m (450ft). These are Aghacashel Hill, 249m 
817ft, OS35, N550890; and Knockeyon, 214m, 702ft, OS41, N465639. 


Notes: 

Slievekimalta: Gaelic: Sliabh Coimedalta. 

Mount Leinster: Gaelic: Stua Laighean. 

Mount Leinster East Top: Completely new Hewitt, ie wasn’t previously even a SubHewitt. 

Slieve Gullion: Gaelic: Sliabh gCuillinn. Height is 574m on OS36, but 573m on OS29. 

Croslieve, Tievecrom: As of late September 1997, both these Marilyns had British army posts on their flanks, and walkers may 
well encounter patrols and subsequent interrogation. Obviously the situation on the ground is continually changing given progress 
or otherwise in the peace process, but on these hills in particular, and on lower Northern Irish hills in general (eg see Note 164 in 
Clem’s book), aspiring summiteers should anticipate problems if climbing in twilight, or if carrying a camera or binoculars. Whilst 
no serious incident has yet occurred, walkers are liable to be regarded as hostile until they can prove differently. Croslieve summit 
is J002164 on OS36, but JO01163 on OS29,36A. Tievecrom 264m on OS29,36A (unnamed on latter), but 263m on OS36. 
Tountinna: Gaelic: Tonn Toinne. 

Knockfeerina: Gaelic: Cnoc Firinne. 


The Pinnacle: Previously given as Slievereagh, but OS73 gives this as ZR) EZ; QA od 

the range name rather than the specific summit listed here. BOF POF I ACS ae 

Mauherslieve: Gaelic: Motharshliabh (unusual: possibly a map-typo). P~ 2 Vif Se | _< pS 

Knockaunderrig: Formerly Silvermine Mountain (Gaelic: Sliabh an g ) Uy My, 528 rat Ky ‘A 

Airgid). Ireland Guide by Bord Failte gives Knockaunderrig. cae Bor hg WO... cs z 4), IY) 
FZ 


Devilsbit Mountain: Gaelic: Bearnan Eile. tes 
Cooneen Hill: Gaelic: Cnoc an Chuainin. UWA 
Knockanora: Gaelic: Cnoc an Fhothraigh. : 2 7, 
Ballincurra Hill: Gaelic: Cnoc Bhaile an Charraigh. hit. ~  R M, GS 
Brandon Hill: Gaelic: Cnoc Bhréanail. 

Coppanagh: Note 32] in the book flagged up a possible Marilyn switch here, with nearby Freagh Hill only one foot lower on 2" 
OS19, and with only approximately 135m of drop between. With the publication of OS68, Coppanagh has remained a Marilyn, but 
is now twinned with Croghan (not Freagh Hill), also 365m, at S663455. Coppanagh / Croghan (mutual drop 124m) thus comprise 
the third joint Marilyns, along with the Knockalla Mountain (Section 45B), and Moylussa (Section 48A) pairs. 

Killoshulan Hill: Relative drop has changed due to promotion of Cullahill Mountain. 

Slieveboy, Carrigroe Hill: Both these Marilyns reportedly have trig, points which the new maps don’t show. 

Pinnacle: Previously named Coolinarrig, Hill, from nearby settlements on 2" OS16. This new name is from OS61. 

Slieve Foye: Gaelic: Sliabh Fea. Slieve na Calliagh: Gaelic: Sliabh na Cailli. Knockadigeen Hill: Gaelic: Cnoc Duiginn. 


At risk of being Munrocentric, here’s an idea for 
research/feedback. There’s a lot of information and 
publicity concerning peoples’ ‘final’ Munro, with Ben More 
on Mull persistently popular. But what about the far more 
interesting topic (summitic?) of first Munros? Various hills 
dominate, through proximity to nearby cities, for Scots 
Munroists at least. A general trend of Ben Lomond for 
Glaswegians, Lochnagar for Aberdonians, and Ben Lawers 
(Hugh Munro’s own first) or Schiehallion or Carn Liath for 
Edinburghers. But many folk must have started more 
unusually — eg TAC’s Perkin Warbeck began as he meant 
to go on, on Bruach na Frithe. (And a recently discovered 
Marilyn Hall of Famer started his completed Corbetts with 
Beinn Damh, a cracker.) So how many Munros haven't 
ever been a first Munro? It would be good to narrow this 
down to complete Munroists, and see if there are still 
many — or any — omissions. Then, once gaps have been 
discovered, aspiring Munroists could be dragged from the 
streets, taken to the relevant hills, and madeto start there. 
Tracking down virgin first Munros is like a combination 
of golf’s eclectic round plus the fact of no-one having 
yet scored 289 in a first-class cricket match. If readers 
send in word of their first Munros, TAC will keep a 
process-of-elimination countdown every issue. 


Whilst on this subject, now's the time to start noting 
any errors in the recent Munro’s Tables. Such nitbaggery 
isn’t to belittle the book — it’s a considerable improve- 
ment in many ways — but should help make the next 
edition that bit better. So, after the manner of Corrections 
and Clarifications in The Guardian (which your Ed 
reckons is currently the easiest way to make it into print): 
A’Mhaighdean is ranked as Munro 189 on p51, but as 
Munro 187 on p65. The latter is correct: Ben More on Mull 
is Munro 189. (Spotted by lain Lee, Bolton.) 

The Monadh Liath Geal Charn (p37) is relocated 100km 
north of its true position (to just east of Linsidecroy above 
the Kyle of Sutherland). It’s given a grid ref of NH561987, 
when NN561987 is correct. (David Purchase, Bristol.) 
Lost Lost Leader — lain Cameron of Bristol is puzzled 
and disappointed that the traditional poem by “D.J.F” has 
vanished. Its place at the end of the Munros section 
appears to have been taken by the Furth 3000ers — yet, 
whilst this is a useful inclusion, it would be nice to have 
the poem back. Similarly dismaying is the subtle switch 
of subtitle from “and other Tables of Lesser Heights”, to 
the less judgmental, but deadeningly prosaic “and other 
Tables of Lower Hills’. TACit bookbuyers are however 
assured that Grant Hutchison’s eventual follow-up to 
Munro's Fables is still almost certain to be called ...and 
other Fables of Lesser Heights. 


Yet more on the mysterious comings and goings of the 
Maol Chean-dearg cross (TAC36, p17). Graham Bunn of 
Stockton-on-Tees reports seeing it on the summit on 
12/7/88, which further narrows down the initial erection to 
15/5/87—12/7/88. (This new date might also be seen 
 tocontain a subliminal religious message should Orange 
* eventually put up a phone mast too.) David Shipton of 
_ Uppingham saw no cross on 6/8/96, five months before 
mmm it returned for Innes Thomson's visit, but he did see a 
2 huge wild goat not far below the summit, and asks whether 
“ga this could be the culprit? Maybe — goats are the very 
Oo devil of course — and it does link neatly with something 
— which TAC was intending to ask anyway. On a recent trip 
“# # up Ben Vrackie (via the excellent and quiet southern ridge 


from Badyo), its fabled mega-goats were still in situ — 
as ever, they had to be fought with to retain control over 
rucksacks. Anyone who has climbed Vrackie in recent 
years will most likely have met these goats, which are 
both annoying and endearing: there’s something nice about 
the way they just live up there, right on top, not bothered, 
sitting around, chewing high-altitude cud, occasionally 
rearing up on hind legs to have a training-ground scuffle, 
and even sometimes carrying on as if trying to outdo the 
much-hyped pair of homosexual swans. This latter obser- 
vation — that they’re both male — was made by a hill 
shepherd (although he admittedly hadn't seen them). But 
someone must know their history: presumably they’re 
farmyard goats escaped or turned loose, but when, and 
from where? Your Ed climbed Vrackie on 20/12/86 and 
3/12/89, and can recall no goats either time. But they 
were there on 10/10/92, and of course for the 13/3/93 
ascent with the Hungarian architecture students (see 
TAC12, p20). So they’ve been on top of Vrackie for at 
least 5% years, and have never looked anything other 
than fully grown (although there’s an undated picture 
of the white one in Roger Smith's 1994 HMSO guidebook, 
in which it appears younger and smaller). In fact, this 
recent time, they were starting to look a bit ancient and 
threadbare, which is perhaps why your Ed felt a wave of 
empathy rather than enmity. So: does anyone know any 
more about all this? Can we narrow-down earliest-sighting 
dates as with the Maol Chean-dearg cross? 


In a Guardian preview of the aliens series /nvasion: Earth, 
Eddie Gibb quoted some routine stuff re the Bonnybridge 
Triangle. (Should your Ed, who lives on the edge of said 
geometry, ever see anything strange, you'll read of it here 
first, be assured. Be very assured.) But what was more 
interesting was the following: “Over the next six weeks 
[/nvasion: Earth] will tell of how an RAF Tornado pilot, 
scrambled from a Scottish airbase, disobeys orders and 
shoots down an unidentified craft which buzzed his plane. 
The army recovers the UFO and its occupant ina remote 
corner of the Highlands.” Now, /nvasion: Earth purports 
to be based on fact — ha! — and if anything like this did 
ever happen, one or more readers of TAC may have 
seen or encountered not any craft itself, but a military 
exclusion zone. So, has anyone been militarily warned off 
a hill in strange and puzzling circumstances? Such an 
operation might of course have been smokescreened as 
a standard aircrash or hillwalking rescue, but doubtless 
with a much more heavy-duty approach. 
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While we're at it, has anyone seen or heard anything 
strange in possible-UFO terms on the hill? Your Ed knows 
a very credible (as opposed to credulous) couple who spent 
time watching what appeared to be a large lit-up craft in 
southern Galloway. And he also once heard a caller to a 
phone-in tell of having been woken in a high camp on 
Slieve Donard by a scary-sounding flying/hovering thing. 
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—_— Zen again 


Ken Crocket’s TAC36 article Frozen Zen asked for 
feedback, so here’s what has come in thus far: 


Phil Harmston, Eaglesham: 

| too have had similar experiences regarding trance states 
while climbing: 

(a) Climbing in the Andes. At about 20000ft, bitterly cold, and 
on a rather boring trudge before the “real” climbing cut in. It 
was the coldest I'd felt while still being active, and, as we 
were in shadow, the sun couldn't nullify the effects of the wind. 
The sun had reached a col a mile ahead, and | focused on 
that as an objective. Similarly to Crocket, | had no recollection 
of the section climbed, but the overwhelming feeling was 
not calmness, but more of relief at having reached the sun. 
Relief, and excruciating pain as my hands warmed up. 

(b) In Fiordland in New Zealand. Similar lack of awareness of 
a section travelled, though | put this down to acute tiredness / 
endorphin overload, as I'd been out for about fourteen hours. 
(c) Also in New Zealand, climbing Mount Ruapehu: a winter 
ascent of a volcano, probably the most repetitive kind of 
altitude gain. Not so much a trance state, more just my mind 
going off by itself, while my body got on with the job at hand. 
| think this kind of experience is particularly unusual. A number 
of friends have mentioned that, while driving on a motorway, 
they are so distant from the act itself that they are unaware if 
they've passed their exit or not. (Interestingly, the subconscious 
seems to keep an eye on things, so that you never do actually 
miss the turn.) Even as far back as Aristotle it's been noted 
that viewing the sun through the spokes of a spinning wheel 
can lead to a state of euphoria. And surely the practice of 
Transcendental Meditation relies on repetition to generate a 
mesmeric effect. An interesting question extends Crocket’s 
article from repetitive acts to more complex forms: ‘Is it true to 
say that time flies when you are having fun?” This ties in with 
the area of flow theory, comprehensively described by Mihaly 
Csikszentmihalyi in The Psychology of Happiness, ISBN 
0 7126 54771. He deals with climbing in some depth, 
suggesting that it isn’t only repetition that leads to a trace 
state, but also being able to balance task complexity against 
skill level, to ‘lose oneself’ in the subject. 


Paul Hesp, Vienna: 

The state described by Ken Crocket seems very similar to 
something that used to happen to me back in Holland, while 
cycling at night along unlit rural roads. The same leg move- 
ments all the time, the whine of the dynamo, the little circle of 
light dancing in front of you; at some point you become frozen 
in time. Then you come to a well-lit crossroads, something 
snaps, and you wake up. There is a peaceful, maybe slightly 
flat feeling. 

The “boot heel syndrome” Ken mentions | also know well, so 
| avoid walking right behind somebody on the hills. But 
although I’m not a medical doctor — in fact | rarely had pass 
grades in biology — equating increased consciousness 
during a hillwalk with sensory selection is rather narrow, 
| feel. | have on a number of occasions briefly experienced a 
state of heightened awareness (not total awareness, as 
it has been limited to sight, sound, and — sometimes — 
feeling) where | should apparently have been a candidate for 
a high degree of sensory selection. These experiences 
occurred during different types of hard physical work (in the 
infantry, in a kibbutz, and on the hills), but the process has 
always been the same. A fairly long stretch of work has to 
come first: ‘it’? has always happened in the afternoon, or at 
dawn after an all-night march. There is a very intensive 
simultaneous experience of all that surrounds you. You are 
“present”, the walls crumble. Colours somehow become 
stronger, space becomes spacier (spaced out?) — as if you’re 
inside a balloon that's being blown up. The wind in the trees 
makes your hair stand on end. Your sweat-soaked shirt feels 
... Well, as only a sweat-soaked shirt can feel. Far from being 


in danger of falling asleep, you are 100% awake. In all cases, 
the only hallucinogenic substance taken was plain water. 
Speaking of water, | don’t know why taste and smell were 
lacking. Maybe you have to be a trained gourmet to attain that 
type of “presence”; in the occupations mentioned above | was/ 
am merely concerned with filling my face. Enlightenment is 
stil a long way off... 
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Val Hamilton, Stirling: 

Ken Crocket’s description of a hypnotic state seemed very 
familiar. | read his article straight after returning from a ski- 
touring trip in Norway where | experienced this almost daily — 
always as second person on an ascent, either wearing skins 
(on the skis that is — even back-to-nature skiers have 
discovered the North Cape Factory Sale), which makes 
climbing very mechanical and rhythmic, quite akin to an easy 
step-kicking snow plod, or on gentler, skinless gradients, 
where it is necessary to ensure the skis are firmly placed so 
that you don’t slip back. In these circumstances, | often count 
paces, especially on a long ascent, and | kept finding myself 
“coming to” somewhere around 57, not at all certain what had 
happened to the previous numbers, and slightly disturbed 
as to whether | might have been cheating in my counting. 
I'm not aware of what broke me out of the trance — probably a 
change in gradient or grip. In general, it was a mind-clearing 
sensation as in yoga relaxation, slightly tinged with 
uncertainty about how long | had been in that state. 


Ed. — There appear to be two divergent aspects: immersion 
in repetition, and “extreme” objective circumstances — Ken 
doubts he’d have had his gully-trance in a more mundane 
situation. Indeed, my own TAC36 input divided this way: the 
walking down the street example akin to the repetition feed- 
back, but the chess timescramble being a much weirder state, 
bom of panic almost. Or fear of panic. It’s maybe akin to those 
urban myth type stories of some scrawny punter lifting a car 
clean off an accident victim, because they needed to. 

Phil's comments on motorways, and Val'’s “cheating” worries, 
recall a common experience of my own. Driving down a road, 
usually single-carriageway, moderately busy: suburbia. Alert, 
looking in mirrors often, back and side: there’s a lot of other- 
car action. There’s been a car close behind for some time: | 
become familiar with it, to the extent of noting its type and 
colour and number of occupants. At some point | vaguely 
wonder if it should be allowed to overtake, since maybe this is 
what it wants. | glance at the road for umpteenth time, then 
back in the mirror. The other car has gone. It hasn't passed, 
nor was there any obvious turning, nor did it seem to be slow- 
ing as if to pull into a driveway. This | find unsettling. It throws 
up two worries: (a) has the car vanished because of some 
terrible smash, which | inadvertently caused and which I’ve 
completely missed seeing? Or, (b), since (a) is unlikely, surely 
! must have left a longer than usual gap between mirror- 
glances, such that the car had ample time to turn off un- 
noticed. This kickstarts worries re what else might have 
happened in that missing time. How long was it? Have | near- 
missed or even hit any pedestrians or cyclists? Overall, the 
feeling is unnerving because of the juxtaposition of disciplined 
high-level concentration with very evident “drift”. On balance, 
a sub-conscious ability to drive must be dominant and in con- 
trol throughout, but the apparent lack of conscious self-control 
is worrying — yet oddly soothing in retrospect. Similarly Ken, 
in his technical gully, made highly-skilled moves (beyond 
the scope of even advanced driving), had absolutely no 
recollection, yet made them competently and safely. 
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LIFE, SOME SAY, is an endless stream of opportunities, which 
pass by while we look the other way. Can't say I’ve ever 
noticed, but twenty years I’ve waited, twenty years for an 
opportunity to find some use for my philosophy course, and | 
reckon this is it. Admittedly | packed it in after a year, but 
| blame that on the lecturer with the speech impediment (and on Hobbes’ Leviathan) rather than any philosophical 
inadequacy on my part. He'd injured his face in a climbing accident and was quite unintelligible, but no-one liked to ask 
him to stop lecturing. His brain was supposedly okay. Anyway, the point is, | do distinctly remember being told that as 
philosophy students we should seek out and explore rigidly defined areas of doubt and uncertainty. Which is exactly what 
we have in the case of cols and cuttings, as expounded by David Purchase in TAC35: 

“ it does not seem satisfactory to exclude from consideration things such as masts, buildings, and bridges, 

while allowing cuttings ... to influence the level of the col. It would be more consistent, in my view, to exclude 

all artificial constructions for this purpose. Now of course many hills have tumuli, ancient hill forts, and so on 

at the top, and in such cases it may be impossible to locate, or determine the exact height of, the ‘natural’ 

summit. However, | think it would be more logical to say that ‘artificial’ means ‘AD’ (or ... after 1000 or 1500 

AD), rather than try to distinguish between some nineteenth- and twentieth-century developments and others.” 
Now although | made the disastrous decision to skip the logic option and study political philosophy instead, | quibble 
with the assertion that this is logical. It’s a valid point of view, and a reasonable attempt to address the issue of artificial 
alterations to hills, but | don’t find it a compelling logical argument. | prefer this one:. 

‘If it looks like a hill, and it feels like a hill, then it’s a hill.” 

This may sound flippant, but it’s a serious proposition. Masts and buildings, walls and bridges, do not look like hills. 
Therefore they don’t count. But what of “tumuli, ancient hill forts, and so on at the top’? | propose that if a feature looks 
like an integral part of a hill, or could be mistaken for one, then it should be considered as such. If in doubt, let it count. 
So trig points and summit cairns are out, but grassy mounds are in. Hensbarrow Beacon spoil tip is out, but if in fifty 
years’ time the tip is disused, landscaped, and grassed over, then it would become the new summit. Same goes for pit 
bings, if they’re high enough. Silbury Hill looks the part, but it’s only 40m high. The K2 Plant Hire Ltd Great Northern 
Pyramid of the People should be big enough, but the bricks will be a bit of a giveaway. Give it a thousand years though, 
a lot of grass and a few trees, and maybe it will look like a hill. Stac Lee and Stac an Armin are unnatural looking rock 
towers, probably erected for some ancient art competition, but it’s hard to be sure, so they get the benefit of the doubt. 
In effect I’m suggesting that the difference between natural and artificial is not all that important — it’s “hillness” we're 
interested in, whatever that is. Are we not natural? A product of the Earth, just like the wind and the rain and lightning and 
earthquakes and glaciers and the bird shit on top of St Kilda sea stacks? It’s only ten thousand years since the last ice 
age ended. Hills come and go, rise and fall, but our snapshot lifespan gives them the illusion of permanence. When 
volcanoes gain or lose height, we accept the change. So if an artificial hill looks like a hill then it’s a bloody hill, that’s my 
philosophy (part 1). 
Cutting Arguments and High Diggers 
But what about cols and cuttings? Paul Prescott in TAC36 pointed out that the lowest point between Ben Macdui and Ben 
Nevis is on the surface of Loch Ericht, with the natural col submerged. “What is the TACit Tables policy on this?” he asks. 
| dunno, I'll have to see what italic insertions Ed comes up with. (/ dunno either — Ed.) But, as far as I’m concerned, the 
same argument applies as to hills. In this case the natural col has gone, flooded out. It now looks like a loch, it’s big and 
wet and deep, so it’s a loch. (The mean water level is 359m, so the absolute drop from Macdui is 950m.) And yes, this 
means “the status of various hills ... would be potentially threatened by rogue dam builders”, or even non-rogue ones. 
Now for the cutting argument. A cutting doesn’t have to look like a hill, it has to look like a col. Yet cols come in all shapes 
and sizes; they're not all like the Lairig Ghru. Some cols don't look like cols at all (and some hills — Crowborough for 
example — don't look much like hills). Yet just as a hill with a mast on top is still a hill, so a cutting with a road or railway 
can still be a col. Most cuttings follow a natural low point as far as possible, so it can be hard to tell where a col becomes 
a cutting. Overgrown cuttings can look very natural, but I’m less concerned with natural appearance than with the 
inescapable reality that some cuttings create new cols. The analogy is not with buildings or masts, for the equivalent at 
a col would be a mineshaft or pit. A cutting is the inverse of the top of a hill being sliced off. Suppose the Harris 
superquarry got built and demolished most of Roineabhal. Its height would change, like it or not. It would be farcical to 
insist that you had to leap a few hundred feet in the air in order to claim you'd reached the point where the summit had 
been. It’s the same with cuttings. The land has been moved, it’s not there any more. Hence a cutting can be a col, 
however unnatural it may look. Cuttings have “colness” in the same way that masts don’t have “hillness”. Cuttings count, 
that’s my philosophy (part 2). 


Status Quotes 


So that’s the conceptual argument dealt with, now for the practical argument. What about Abberley Hill and Milk Hill? — 
and Cairnie Hill too, which is also dependent on a cutting for its status. Well, dutiful as ever, at the end of April | was able 
to inspect the crucial cols personally, as well as meeting my tormentor David Purchase for a boggy Beacon Batch bag. 
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Hate to say it, but the Abberley Hill col is well gone. Only last year it had a brick viaduct over a deep cutting col, but now 
it’s just a road on a big grassy mound, with trees growing on its slopes. So | reluctantly have to invoke the Ericht 
precedent and accept that the road level is now the col. Like Barnsley and Partick Thistle, Abberley won a lot of friends, 
but it’s still getting relegated at the end of the season, which in this case means the end of 1998. 

Milk Hill is different. The critical cutting is very much still there, and the ground looks fairly natural in places either side 
of the bridge, though the original col has clearly been excavated. But the key issue is whether it's as low as 145 metres 
(Milk Hill summit is 295m). The road level appears to be 154m, with the continuous 150-metre contours running along the 
cutting below the bridge (it’s very rare for contours to be shown on unnatural features). The cutting floor is 85 three-inch 
bricks lower than the road, which works out at 6.5 metres. Add another metre for inter-brick mortar, and we have a col 
height of 146-147 metres and a drop from Milk Hill of 148-149 metres, so again relegation seems to be on the cards come 
the day of reckoning. Also, it’s in Region 39, not 42. 

So, | think David Purchase is right for practical reasons but not for conceptual ones. Abberley Hill really was a Marilyn, 
but recent land reform means it no longer qualifies. It’s still a good hill. Milk Hill was perhaps wrongly promoted, with the 
OS cutting contours causing confusion. As its summit is in a field of crops, maybe that’s no bad thing. As for Cairnie Hill, 
we'll have to wait and see what the inspection team discovers. And just to keep Hall of Fame members on their toes, a 
Southampton correspondent suggests that Nine Barrow Down, aka Godlinstone Hill, is equipped with a cutting that may 
increase its drop from 146 to 150 metres. As yet it’s just a rumour, but further input from the depths of Dorset would be 
welcome. The 199m summit is at SZ008811, with the relevant col at SY983800. 


More on drops and tops, and on the Marilyn Hall of Fame, in TAC38. Meanwhile, should 
anyone need the new 4pp Relative Hills of Britain update, simply send an A5 SAE to TAC. 


_ Brief spans, and the Ribblehead Viaduct 
Macc and the Art of Long Distance Walking 

_ Graham Wilson, illustrated by Gerry Dale 
-Millrace (2a Leafield Rd, Disley, Cheshire, SK12 2JF) 
ISBN 1 902173 01 5, May 1998, £12.95, 152pp 
Reviewed by Val Hamilton 


“You can’t judge a book by its cover.” But why not? The cover of this 
one is made of heavy cream paper with a line drawing featuring, full 
centre, Shutlingsloe. Therefore this book is a winner. Many years ago, 
when I first looked at The Relative Hills of Britain, | dismissed it as 
having no relevance to me, because Shutlingsloe, the Matterhorn of the 
Peak and the regular objective of our family mountaineering expeditions, 
for some inexplicable reason is not a Marilyn. Graham Wilson does not 
let this deter him. It’s interesting to note that other Matterhorns aren’t 
Marilyns either: Roseberry Topping and Cnicht for example — I suspect 
there are more. (Yes: The Matterhorn — Ed.) 

Lovely, delightful, a wee gem: these instinctive initial reactions to the book may seem precious and off-putting. Perhaps these 
diminutives of praise are due to its Wainwright-type size and old-fashioned hand-crafted appearance. But its external delicacy 
conceals robust contents. 

The book is divided into two parts: nominally at least, the first describes five walks in the Macclesfield area; the second has 
chapters entitled “The Derwent Watershed’, “The Welsh Threethousanders” and “The Bob Graham Round”. But this is far more 
than a guidebook of the “turn left at the third sheep on the right” type. (Dark Peak regulars, of course, are quite accustomed to 
taking bearings on sheep in the absence of other distinguishing features in the landscape.) Less than half the book is taken up 
with route description, so if you have no intention of walking in the areas mentioned and maybe aren’t even too sure where 
Macclesfield is, there is still plenty of opinion, history, literature, sardine-eating, and cricket too. 

An alternative title for this book could have been The Joy of Maps. I knew that the cover was not deceptive when I found, in 
the first few pages, that the reader is encouraged to look at OS map 33 to examine routes between Kinloch Hourn and Arnisdale. 
Wilson then writes, “I chose this example to tempt you to look at the relevant map that covers the finest area of Britain”. Later he 
talks of long distance walks as “an excuse to buy certain OS maps that otherwise you might regard as an indulgence”. 

As you read on, you become aware that the route descriptions are largely there to provide a structure for Wilson’s views. In 
Chapter Two, “The Macclesfield Marilyns and the Making of Lists”, his categories of Munrobaggers include “the cuckoo who 
loftily dismisses the notion as puerile, yet seems to have a pretty precise idea of how many he has done.” He passes Kath’s 
Cattery and congratulates it “on resisting the obvious temptation with regard to alliterative spelling” although this is balanced 
on a later walk by encountering a “catotel”. He ponders on the defenders of the Ribblehead Viaduct who “return to their travels 
to and from Carlisle by roaring up and down the M6 in their BMWs”, on why the inhabitants of Buxworth bothered changing 
its name from Bugsworth, given the vagaries of local pronunciation, and on the fact that “we all want access for ourselves but 
are not happy to have the place flooded with others.” 

And if this weren’t enough, Wilson discusses the magna opera of both TAC’s editor and Alan Blanco within his brief span. 
Definitely worth seeking out. 
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Dear TAC, 


Val Hamilton’s review of the MCofS 
Policies Book (TAC36, p8&) quoted 


=; “remote” as one hour or 5km from a 


public road. She may be interested to 
know that the Tasmanian definition is 
_ that “no wilderness value is derived 
until a distance gained by four hours’ 


' walking is reached ... maximum value 


is attained after 48 hours’ walking.” 
Even then, “any visual disturbance 
within 40km is sufficient to negate 
wilderness quality.” Any chance of 
a competition to find the most remote 
part of Scotland (or is it already 
“Hutchison’s Crock?) 

Mick Furey (p/6) was asking about 
sea loch salinities, but he misses an 
important point: sea lochs are three- 
dimensional. And, as fresh water is less 
dense than salt water, this can lead to 
a vertical gradient in salinity. (Fresh 
water has a maximum density at 4°C; 
if salt water has a different density : 
temperature ratio, this could lead to 
even more problems.) 

What I can tell Furey is that if he 
goes scuba diving in such as Loch 
Fyne, the first few metres will be fresh 
water darkened to obscurity by peat 
particles in the run-off. Below this 
is crystal-clear salt water. Because of 
the dark top layer, the amount of 
penetrating sunlight is reduced, and 
hence “deep” species can survive at 
relatively shallow depths. 

Offshore from Gibraltar, a surface 
current of warm water flows west, and 
a deep sea current of cold water flows 
east, into the Med. Thus a similar 
practice may happen in sea lochs. 


All the best, 

Phil Harmston 

Carmunnock 
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Dear TAC, 


Interesting what Mick Furey was 
saying about sea lochs — I would have 
thought that a sea loch was one you 
could sail right out of into the sea. Mick 
talks about changes in salinity over 
length, but a different angle applies in 
parts of New Zealand. The rainfall in 
Fiordland is so high (8m per annum, 
not like the pretend rain we get in 
west Scotland), and Milford Sound 
so sheltered and calm, that it has a 
permanent layer of fresh water at the 
surface (I’m not sure exactly how deep 
this layer is). However, since the Sound 
(actually a fjord) is up to 265m deep, 
it’s obviously still overwhelmingly salt. 


Yours, 
Stuart Benn 
Culloden 


Dear TAC, 


Mick Furey should note that as fresh 
water floats on sea water, because 
it’s less dense, the water 10m down 
even way up at the head of a sea loch 
can be completely saline, yet the 
surface water will be fresh or brackish. 
As a clam diver of fifteen years’ 
standing (or swimming), I can testify 
to this. In fact, when you look through 
the interface between salt and fresh, it 
looks like whisky and water (the fresh 
is often stained brown with peat!) This 
also explains why ice will often form on 
the sea in sheltered sea lochs — it’s 
the fresh water on top that’s freezing! 


Yours, 
Chris Tyler 
Anisort 


Sirs, 
Please cancel my subscription and 
standing order and PEPs and TESSAs 
to your disgraceful magazine. It has 
always been a disgrace, ever since it 
started, and I don’t know quite how 
I became enmired in ordering it. I fear 
I must have been conned into payment 
by some pierced-nostril homeless 
street vendor. But not any more, oh no! 
My reason for self-cancellation is 
the disgraceful allegation by Michael 
Furry that some sea lakes contain a 
substance other than the full briny. 
I can assure Mr Furry that no such 
situation exists, and he should retract 
immediately, retract as fast as a neap 
tide in fact. Here in Bournemouth, 
which, I will have you know, is on the 
sea (unlike Rotherham, and we don’t 
have any “mines” either, at least none 
apart from those made for lawful peace- 
keeping purposes by our beloved 
HMS Devonport, but I digress), here 
in Bournemouth-sur-la-Mer, the sea 
is pure British salt, no matter what 
adulteration may be occurring on the 
“Celtic fringes” which Furry and his 
type inhabit. Many residents of 
Bournemouth are privileged to own 
second homes in these less civilised 
but nonetheless picturesque regions 
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(I myself have ten such homes, and make 
full use of them all regularly). And I can 
assure Mr Furry (surely not his real 
name — how absurdly pathetic!) that 
any mixing of salt and fresh water in such 
places is an anomaly and a perversion, 
just as surely as those acts performed 
daily at the very gates of Gomorrah 
were an anomaly and a perversion. The 
sooner birth control legislation is 
introduced into the corners of the 
Highlands, the better. 

On a happier note, I might add that 
my wife regularly uses the very latest 
brand of nikwax, and we find that it 
serves our requirements perfectly. 


Yours, 
Stefan Akkak 
Bournemouth 


[ESS i ae 
Dear TAC, 


My litany of woe as regards flush 
bracket research (TACs passim) 
continues. On a mid-March weekend 
I was on the Senior Citizen of Coniston 
in the Southern Ponds. And was it busy. 
I spent about twenty minutes on top and 
counted over 100 folk. A substantial 
number of these were from a rambling 
club (both senses) who formed a 
huddle round the trig. Then a mobile 
phone rang — ugh! (Surely it’s time to 
inaugurate CANT — the Campaign 
Against Nuisance Telephones.) The 
offendee was plainly embarrassed, as his 
colleagues dispersed to leave him alone 
against the flush bracket. From his 
facial expression it looked like it was 
a Dear John call. I eventually got 
my number, having refrained from 
employing my now famous trig-mirror 
and trig-trowel (see TAC36, p18). 

This trip was part of a Wainwright- 
completing visit which finished on 
Blencathra. Interestingly, I met a US 
student over from Pittsburgh on his 
“spring break”, and who made his fell- 
debut on a hill I’ve waited 21 years to 
climb. How times change: here’s 
someone flying over 3000 miles for 
what is essentially a half-term break. 
When I was at university, I could just 
about afford the train fare from London 
out to Box Hill in the North Downs. This 
affable fellow would have pleased 
Cameron McCairnkicker though, as he 
trousered some summit rock to take back 
to Pennsylvania. 

I then found myself on The Calf in 
the Howgills. Crouching to note the 
bracket number, I was literally buzzed 
by scramblers — not the lycra-clad 
“precipitous rock” types, but young- 
sters on motorbikes and rikmayall- 


mobiles. Peace well and truly shattered, 
I pondered (lochered?) which Marilyn 
summit might be the first to see traffic 
lights. Not yet having visited the 
infamous Crowborough, I’m not sure 
if it hasn’t happened already. 


And as if this episode wasn’t 
dangerous enough, observing the 
bracket on Mynydd Rhiw in the Lleyn 
was a doddle once I’d run the gauntlet 
of low-flying planes. It wasn’t the 
RAF with their Zop Gun antics, but 
locals with radio-controlled models 
whizzing, around the ears. Maybe the 
BMC (or BMX? — Ed.) ought to intro- 
duce a special insurance policy aimed 
at trigbaggers. I’ve not yet been to Y 
Golfa or Mickle Fell, but I fear the worst. 


Ducking and diving, 
Gary Westwood 
Sheffield 


ea a 
Dear TAC, 


It isn’t often I write to anyone’s letters 
pages, but just occasionally something 
comes up that needs a response. In 
TAC31, Richard Hakes suggested that 
visiting stone circles was an interesting 
pastime that could augment the interest 
and enjoyment we get from the hills. 
I agree. In TAC33, Barbara Jones 
noted briefly a publication by Aubrey 
Burl that might be a useful guide to such 
apractice. No problems so far. However, 
Richard’s further letter in TAC35 really 
does need an answer, if it isn’t to 
mislead folk. 

Richard responded to Barbara Jones’ 
suggestion by making some comments 
about both Burl’s work and the study 
of stone circles. For the record, Burl is 
a highly respected academic who is 
regarded by fellow professional archae- 
ologists (even those who don’t agree 
with his interpretations) as having 
contributed more to the study of pre- 
historic ritual monuments than almost 
anyone else. Hence, the recent pub- 
lication of a festschrift for him, with 
contributions by most of Europe’s 
prominent prehistorians. 


To turn to Richard Hakes’ criticisms. 
These were at best misleading, and 
could give a false impression of 
both the study and of Burl’s compe- 
tence. Normally, I wouldn’t worry, 
since Burl is better able than me to 
defend himself. However, it’s unlikely 
that he’ ll see TAC, so some corrections 
need to be made. 

Richard comments on Burl’s grid 
references. While I haven’t seen the 
actual book that Barbara Jones 
mentioned, I have others by Burl in front 
of me now. I see no evidence in them 
that Burl can’t do grid references or 
measure distances. Richard also claims 
that Burl is “strangely selective ... 
leaving out many ... stone circles that 
were probably stone circles once.” Well, 
certainly, there are occasional single 
stones which are all that remains of the 
original circle, but most standing stones 
were always just that: single stones, 
albeit linked to other monuments in the 
landscape. I’d be interested in the 
evidence for Richard’s implied claim that 
this is the norm, not the exception. 

And the study of stone circles is in 
its infancy, Richard? Who says? 
Granted, there is an awful lot still to know 
about these monuments and related 
monuments such as henges, but I think 
the study has at least finished primary 
school and might be just about to go to 
University. Over 900 stone circles are 
known in the British Isles, and they 
have been a topic of study since the 
origins of archaeological thought and 
speculation (since at least Stukeley’s 
work on Avebury in the late 17th 
century). Richard follows with more 
scatter-gun criticisms, all unsubstanti- 
ated and generalised. They can’t be 
covered here, but they are dubious to 
say the least. Coming from someone 
whose first letter implied that he had 
only recently become interested in 
the subject, they should be treated 
cautiously. 

So, if you are interested, how do 
you find, visit, and understand these 
monuments? Well, fortunately, many 
are in the very areas that most of us 
go walking: throughout Scotland, the 
north and west of England, Wales and 
Ireland. A good starting point is Rings 
of Stone, an excellent guide to the best 
fifty sites to visit. It summarises the 
history and current thought on the 
monuments, and gives information, 
interpretation, and access arrangements 
for each. It’s published by Yale Univer- 
sity Press. The author is Aubrey Burl. 

Richard Hakes longs for a “... mighty 
definitive historic text that hasn’t risen 
to fame yet”. Good news, Richard: there 
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is such a text. Called The Stone Circles 
of the British Isles, it discusses circles 
by region and type, and includes a 
gazetteer of every known circle, with 
information on location, type, shape 
and architecture. For anyone deeply 
interested in taking their study further, 
it’s the place to go. The author? Damn, 
it’s Burl again. Sorry. 

Yours, — 

Jim McNeil 

Sheffield 
ara ee ee ee 


Dear TAC, 


When I saw Question 9f of the TAC 
quiz, my thoughts turned immediately 
to the Dewey Decimal Classification 
system. But a moment’s consideration 
meant that the sums did not add up: 
Cricket minus Chess plus Maps equals 
Hertfordshire (not Hillwalking), viz. 
796.358 - 794.1 + 912 = 914.258. 

At this point I had to assume that the 
link between Hertfordshire and 
hillwalking was another step in a warped 
TAC quiz clue, whose intricacies were 
beyond me. (Well, the booby-prize was 
a book on Herts walking — Ed.) So 
I was surprised to see the answer 
which, apart from simplifying the above 
numbers to the extreme (796 given for 
cricket is the overall number for all 
“Athletic and outdoor sports and 
games”), indicated that 914 = hill- 
walking. 914 is in fact the number for 
Great Britain, and the specific class 
number for hillwalking is 796.51. True, 
the scope note for 796.51 says, 
“Walkers’ guides that give only route 
details are classed here. Guides that also 
give descriptions of things en route are 
classed in 914-919”; that is, with 
books about the geographical area 
they describe. While Hamish’s Groats 
End Walk might be at 914, so would the 
Reader's Digest Guide to Britain, 
whereas A Short Walk in the Hindu 
Kush would be at 915.81. There may 
be debate as to whether classification is 
an art or a science, but its flexibility has 
been stretched to the limits here. 


Yours bookishly, 

Val Hamilton 

Stirling 

eae ee 
Dear TAC, 


My reputation has been impugned. 
Ronald Turnbull (74C36, p16) alleges 
I am under the impression he has got 
something right. How many Windy 
Standard-sized windfarms can a 
Cruachan-sized pump storage facility 
look after? Turnbull (Z4C33, p6) said 


ed 


hill infor 


forty. | agreed (TAC34, p20). But 
Turnbull was wrong. I was wrong to 
say he got it right. As Turnbull knows, 
I believe everybody is wrong about 
everything, that includes myself. 
Turnbull assumes the pump storage 
“sink” will need to cope with 50% of 
a windfarm’s maximum generating 
capacity. This should be 100%. Turnbull 
also neglects consideration of the 
situation when the controller of the 
National Grid calls on the pump 
storage facility to do some generating 
of its own even when the wind is 
blowing; during this period the pump 
storage facility will not be able to sink 
any power from windfarms. Therefore, 
the Cruachan : Windy Standard ratio 
is less than twenty, not forty. 

Turnbull also says the “real” cost 
of wind-generated electricity can be 
calculated to almost anything. Though 
it pains me greatly to do so, I agree. 
lam therefore baffled as to the relevance 
of the next paragraph, where he asserts 
that wind energy receives a subsidy of 
4p per unit. One cost not paid for wind 
energy is the viability of planet earth. 

Turnbull makes a tortuous analogy 
between decapitating cabinet ministers 
and siting windfarms on hills. The 
analogy fails to address several 
unwarranted assumptions; eg, all 
hillwalkers oppose windfarms; a hill on 
which a windfarm is sited “goes under”. 
Turnbull himself is fed up with being 
deafened by the debate over windfarms. 
The conclusion is obvious: Turnbull 
should confine his attention to the 
problem of how to get rid of cabinet 
ministers. 

I trust this restores my reputation. 


Yours sincerely, 
Roger Boswell 
Annat 


SES IS a eae oe eI oo) 
Dear TAC, 


Last time I wrote a letter like this (in 
TGO), it was completely misinterpreted 
by one of the TAC brethren. So let me 
be absolutely clear: I think lists of 
hills are great fun. Pm not at all bashful 
(nor boastful) about which lists I’ve 
completed, which I’m well through, and 
which I’ve barely made an impression 
on. I don’t want to stop anyone climb- 
ing anything, whether on or offa list. 
BUT, I can see no point at all in lists 
of people who’ve completed lists of 
hills. [don’t want my name on any lists 
of completers, not because I’m worried 
about being labelled a bagger, but 
simply because think the whole notion 
of completer lists is silly. And if the 
game’s silly, why should I feel 


pressured to play? (Are you? Surely 
any pressure here is entirely self- 
imposed — puzzled Ed.) The more of 
us who aren’t “officially” recorded, the 
less accurate the lists become and, with 
any luck, one day they’Il simply wither 
away. And if that means the peculiar 
idea of “hill-demography” withers 
away too, I won’t be found weeping 
on the hillside. 

I can see some historic interest in 
recording the first few people to 
complete a list, or who are closest to 
completing a list that’s never been 
completed. After that, it’s meaningless. 
Of the British and Irish hill lists with 
which I’m familiar, only Yeaman’s 
and Dawson’s are actually difficult to 
complete because of the number of 
hills included and the severity and 
inaccessibility of some of them. Other 
lists are fairly readily achievable given 
personal transport, a liberal use of 
spare time, and a top rope for the 
In Pinn and perhaps Pillar Rock. 
Completion is a personal achievement, 
not something that merits being a 
matter of public record. 


Yours, 
David S Gordon 
Dunblane 


Ed. — It’s unclear to what extent this 
is a particular response to recent stuff 
in TAC, or just a general complaint. 
As such, it’s difficult to know how to 
respond, apart from stating obvious 
things like “each to their own”, and 
making a few points-cum-disclaimers. 
Certainly at TAC Towers, whilst 
information is both sought and 
welcomed, I’d hope there's zero 
pressure put on anyone to become a 
name on a list. Yes, names tacked on 
information are of interest and serve 
to add a sense of completeness, but 
Jrom my own point of view I'm chiefly 
interested in the basic data. Hence, 
perhaps, hill-demography: I see 
this as akin to a census, where the 
information is potentially useful, 
but where anonymity is no particular 
hindrance. There’s surely value in 
trying to assess the extent to which 
the hills are being “used”, given the 
explosion in busyness over the past 
twenty years, and the persistent 
skewing towards Munros. 

I’m «also worried there might be 
an unstated assumption here: that 
people want to be on a list for 
reasons of (admittedly localised) 
glory rather than of information. This 
may occasionally be the case — 
immodesty is inescapable in any 
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people-list — but most folk merely 
seem to share a striving towards an 
approximation of completeness. 
After all, if someone is keen to 
complete a list of hills, they’re quite 
likely to also be keen to see a fairly 
complete list of completionists — its 
the same character-type, even if not 
applicable to David. And from a 
compiler/editor ’s point of view, it’s 
like throwing a party: folk are 
invited anyway, but it’s handy to have 
some kind of idea in advance as to 
who may or may not be around. 
Another factor, for me at least, is that 
whilst lists of hills are interesting, 
lists of people are, as Barry Davies 
once said in another context, very 
interesting. Too much has been 
written over the years about hills as 
purely hills — cold, clinical, imper- 
sonal stuff. For all its obsessions and 
pedantry, TAC has always been, and 
will hopefully always remain, a 
fanzine concerned not just with hills, 
but with people in the context of hills. 
a ee eee) 
Dear TAC, 


Paul Prescott is right about the rise of 
Scotland (T4C36, p5). Scotland was 
under the same ice cap as Northern 
Europe. The Aland Islands in the 
Baltic have been rising by about 50cm 
per century since the end of the last 
ice age — a bit faster than Scotland, 
but they never had a quasi-feudal land- 
owning class on their backs. You come 
across Stone Age ship barrows, once 
located near the shore, now hundreds 
of metres inland. There is also a former 
Viking harbour: a pond well inland. By 
the late Middle Ages, the harbour had 
moved to Sund Sound, 3km south. 
Sund can only be reached by rowboat 
now, and below Sund church the 
waters of the sound have parted in 
biblico-geological fashion, allowing a 
dry-footed crossing to the other shore 
(for map freaks: it’s all on Peruskartta/ 
Grundkarta 1021 10 Sund). 

From the point of view of EU stand- 
ards, the advantage of the post- 
glacial rise is that all Munros will 
eventually top 1000m. Action by 
Brussels bureaucrats like Monsieur 
Sentier (TAC28, p19) will not be 
required. Makers of various tables, on 
the other hand, will be kept in work 
for many millenniums. 

I don’t understand why the south 
sinks. Too many and sinful people? 


Yours orogenically, 
Paul Hesp 
Vienna 


Dear TAC, 


Grant Hutchison (T4C36, p19) obviously 
doesn’t have the Pathfinder of Crock — 
it’s certainly trackless on the Hare Cairn 
side, but looks easy to get at from the 
NNW (from the map, anyway). Reminded 
me of fifty years ago trying to force a 
way down through the forestry coming 
off Ben Vane after a heavy shower; 
closely packed young trees then. 

Re hills with an all-round 3000ft drop 
(p18), Vve got the Lawers col listed as 
at NN292537, c300m or 301m, so agree 
that Ben Lawers just misses the 3000ft 
absolute drop. 3’km E by S of Kings- 
house must be the one Ronald Turnbull 
mentions. Assuming that Ben More of 
Mull and Sgurr Alasdair were included 
(Eric Yeaman forgot the former some years 
ago), there are two Ben Mores and a 
Sgurr Mor in the top nine if Snowdon is 
included — Ben Lawers being number ten. 


Yours, 

Clem Clements 

Guildford 

Ea a ee ee | 


Dear TAC, 


Re least distances between trigs, Greenham 
Common would be hard to beat. When 
I visited in March 1993, lying on its 
side, just five yards from trig $6936, was 
a second trig, with both the flush bracket 
and the top fitting hacked off. I don’t 
suppose this example really counts — 
cruise missiles felled the fallen one? 

And Grant Hutchison’s wee note about 
Crock: how about Drumcroy Hill, 512m, 
OS42, NN741629? At least Crock is clear 
of trees at the top, and is only defended 
by a mere half-km of forestry. Drumcroy is 
solid trees to the very top, and has almost 
1km of forestry to struggle thro(’)ugh! 


Best wishes, 
Barbara Jones 
Guildford 


EEA a en | 
Dear TAC, 


Loch Ericht col (T4C36, p5): well, the 
sea shifts up and down, doesn’t it? I see 
no problem with the concept of Mean 
Ericht Level. Similarly, I believe we may 
need Mean Oich Level for Carn Eige. The 
accumulated profits of TACs 0-36 could 
be dispensed (dispenced) on a suitable 
TAC plaque affixed to the dam wall. 
Meanwhile, those with a special interest 
in the Relativity of Macdui will go to 
Newtonmore on Datum Day and raise 
their mountain by a metre by flushing the 
public bogs two billion times very quickly. 


Best wishes, 
Ronald Turnbull 
Thornhill 


Ed. — And so generate even more wind 
power. And oh, that old TACO, what a 
one (none) that was. Good to see 
Bruckner (TAC19, p5) still getting the 
odd subliminal reference. 


SSeS ee ae eee 
Dear TAC, 


I'd like to put in my two-penn’ orth in 
support of the revised definition of 
“Drop” in the ZACit Tables, and 
wonder when this service will be 
expanded to the Scottish mountains 
(with perhaps the inclusion of the 
location of the col in question)? I 
would also contest that summits should 
then be ranked according to relative, 
not absolute, height. (Stuck one 
summer with an unwalkable wound and 
a house full of maps, I had begun the 
pursuit of this myself, and, whilst I 
was at it, setting so called “Significant 
Summits” a minimum relative height 
of 1000ft. This of course had nothing 
to do with there being so damn many 
Marilyns, and even less to do with 
eliminating the St Kilda sea-stacks.) 
This obvious advancement has many 
benefits ... no more will baggers be 
restricted to the 150m re-ascent criteria 
(who measures height in one-hundred- 
and-fifties of metres anyway?), but 
each will be enabled to choose their 
own minimum benchmark, be it: 

6 summits with a relativity 
(relavance?) of some number of 
hands, feet, metres, or Nelson’s 
columns; 

oO summits with a relative 
(relavant?) height above some 
fraction of Ben Nevis’s relative 
height, or Everest’s perhaps; 

0 the 1000, 2000, or whatever 
most relative summits; 

o some other personal fetish, as 
one chooses. 


Personally, being of the mathematical 
persuasion, I now go for Nevis’s 
1344m/e = 494.4m as a relative height 
for primary summits, and 1344/e? = 
181.9m for secondary summits of the 
British Isles, though I might well settle 
for Snowdon’s 1038/e=381.9m for the 
lowlands. Note also that Nevis’s 1344m 
> 8848m/e?= 1197.4m, and is thereby a 
secondary summit on the global scale 
by this reckoning. To bag all the 
summits in the world with a relativity 
of 8848m/e = 3255m would be a 
grand feat! Such a procedure might 
even bring reason to the bagging of 
small hills in the lower-lying areas 
of the country, eg ifthe most relative of 
your local range of hills has relativity 
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of say, 120m, you might deem 
bagable every top in the range 
with a relativity of 120/e =44.1m; 
or simply the twenty (or however 
many) most relative tops. 

For those with a fetish for 
dividing things into political areas, 
one might also care to pursue the 
most relevant summit of every 
district, county, country. 


YY 
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There will also be the question 
of just how low one should begin 
walking for it to count as a valid 
bagging. Whilst one might claim 
the need only to clamber up the last 
150m of Snowdon to bag it as a 
Marilyn, might one have to ascend 
all the last 1038m (if not necessar- 
ily from Kilsyth) to claim it outright? 


Yours doomed, 
Alun-Peter Fisher 
Lancaster 


Ed. — Brief responses: all future 
TACit Tables will record both 
absolute and relative drop data; 
this includes the revised editions 
of The Grahams and the New 
Donalds, and The Murdos, which 
may well appear later this year or 
early next, depending on how 
much time Blanco and I can find. 
Col grid refs would be hard to 
include in terms of space, and are 
notoriously difficult to pin down 
cartographically — but four- 
rather than six-figure refs might 
be viable at some stage. And when 
is an ascent not an ascent? ... well 
timed, since several folk have 
recently been discussing this, 
particularly in terms of the vexed 
question of what needs to be done 
between two “ascents” — go 
home, sleep, descend to sea level? 
Alun’s “layered bagging” 
comment is precisely the idea 
being analysed at present — 
Blanco and I spent much of a 
Creag nam Mial day last 
December discussing it. I’d 
originally hoped to include a 
fair bit on this in TAC37, but the 
toad work has been squatting on 
my life, and it will now need to 
await either TAC38 or TAC39. 
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